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in which they have tried the patience and narrowed the
gains of their capitalist-employers in these other countries.
Working-class traditions, and indeed middle-class tradi-
tions, too, have rather favored the useful employment of
women in manual occupations in the German past, and this
tradition of usage stands over still in good preservation;
though here again there are symptoms at least of a drift
into the same general attitude of a conventionally repu-
* table exemption or exclusion of women from manual em-
ployment, particularly from manual labor in the open. Not
much loss has yet been sustained by the German community
from this source of impairment 5 the German women, e.g.,
still continue to work in the fields and have not yet ac-
quired much of a putatively inferior physical capacity, nor
do they, apparently, suffer in a correspondingly increased
degree from the diseases of idleness. It is perhaps unneces-
sary to remark that all this, of course, does not apply to
the women of the well-to-do, who appear to be nearly as
infirm (conventionally) as the best usage would dictate.
From the outset, and through much of the unsophisti-
cated later course of this industrial era, both the men in
charge and the body of workmen appear to have taken a
lively interest in industrial, perhaps especially technological,
concerns of all kinds 5 one consequence of this naive atti-
tude toward their work being that they have had no crying
need of systematic diversion, in the way of sports, cabals,
sensational newspapers, drunkenness, political campaigns,
religious dissension, and the like. Also, from the same cause,
the relative absence of ennui, there was not the same need
of vacations and occasional holidays as in those more ma-